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Introduction: 


The Metis * Nation emerged in the 1820's as a unified 
body to protect their rights, identity and traditions. As they 
began to realize the implications of a union with Canada, they 
organized a resistance under the leadership of Louis Riel Jr. 
The first conflict with the Canadian Government occurred in 
1869-1870 in the Red River Area. 

As a result of the Resistance of 1869-1870 the Manitoba 
Act was adopted. Louis Riel fled to the United States. The 
_ Manitoba Act appeared to guarantee the rights of the Metis 
people. However, in reality, these rights were not protected. 

Many of the Metis moved West in order to maintain their 
traditional way of life. Other Metis people remained in Man- 
itoba and began to assimilate with the settlers. 

While the Metis left the Red River Area individually and in 
small groups, the buffalo hunt brought them together as a 
unified body each year. The Westward advance of agriculture 
and the decline of the buffalo disturbed them. The Metis 
gathered as a Nation to fight once again for their rights. 

They brought Riel back to Saskatchewan to lead them. 
The events that took place led to the Northwest Disturbance 
of 1885. 

This brochure looks briefly into what happened to the 
Metis of the Northwest under the leadership of Louis Riel. 


* History books often refer to people of mixed-blood as half- 
breeds, Met-iss, Metis. For the purpose of this brochure, we 
will use the word “‘Metis’’ which is the word commonly used 
today. 


Riel with a group of Metis & Native peoples. 
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1. The Problems of the Metis 


On December 10th, 1873, the French and Scottish Metis 
who made up most of the population in the Saskatchewan 
district, held an assembly at St. Laurent. Without any effect- 
ive government in the Northwest, the Metis needed some 
form of law and order to protect the community and to en- 
force justice. Under the guidance and public interest of 
Father Andre, the Metis elected to form a provisional gov- 
ernment. They submitted to the laws and regulations im- 
posed by that newly formed government. Gabriel Dumont 
was elected as a president for a term of one year, along with 
eight chosen councillors. 

The Metis were disturbed by the westward advance of ag- 
riculture and the decline of the buffalo. The expansion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway across the plains threatened the 
lifestyle of the Metis. The Canadian Pacific Railway was 
bringing in settlers who claimed the land on which the Metis 
were living. 
~ "The chief grievances — the government's failure to 
meet their claims for land scrip and to supply aid in making 
the transition from semi-nomad to agricultural and commer- 
cial life — went unheard in Ottawa which was preoccupied 
with vast land-grant schemes devised to lessen the heavy fin- 
ancial burden of railroad construction.” | 

The old way of life of the Metis was destroyed by the im- 
migration of new settlers who were only interested in agri- 
culture. The Metis had prepared endlessly and sent out many 
petitions. They hoped that each would bring in a favourable 
answer and relief from the ills they had suffered so unjustly. 
The petitions were sent to Prime Minister Macdonald, to 
Governor Laird, to Lieutenant-Governor Dewdney, and to 
other members of the Canadian Government. Petitions fol- 
lowed petitions in vain. 

When the Metis received no replies to the petitions, they 
assembled their Council and deliberated the issue. The mem- 
bers asked Gabriel Dumont for his opinion, which he deliv- 
ered with great reserve. He understood that as matters had 
become so tense, it would take very little to spark a revolt. 
With carefully chosen words Dumont explained that, since 


1872, he had been observing the Canadian Government's be- 
haviour. He could anticipate what might happen as a result of 
the Government's ignoring of all the Saskatchewan petitions. 
Dumont could not read or write. He admitted, however, that 
while he alone did not feel capable of advising the Metis of 
the Northwest, he knew a man who could help therm. The 
Metis should consult Louis Riel. 

Riel had a profound knowledge of the extent and nature 
of the Metis’ rights. His experiences with the promises made 
in 1870 to the Red River Provisional Government gave him 
the background to advise them. The Council concluded that 
there was a good reason to ask Riel to return. First, they 
would sound out the feelings of the entire Metis population 
before they would send the delegates to Riel. 

The principle spokesman for the Metis was Andrew 
Spencer, an English Metis. He declared that Louis Riel was 
the only man who could bring them up-to-date about the 
political issues. Charles Nolin, an old Red River man and 
former member of the Manitoba Legislature, supported what 
Spencer had stated. He added that Riel was indisputably the 
person who had fought the most for the protection of Metis 
rights in Manitoba. 

Therefore it was decided in June, 1884 to send a com- 
mittee to Louis Riel consisting of Gabriel Dumont, M. 
Dumas, J. Isbister and Moise Ouelette. 

Riel was teaching children in Montana under the direction 
of the Jesuit Fathers at St. Pierre’s mission. In spite of a note 
from the Canadian Government handed to Dumont before 
their departure, which threatened them with imprisonment, 
the four men set out to contact Riel. 

Riel was in church the day the delegates arrived. In a 
meeting that followed the mass, the delegates stated the pur- 
pose of their mission. Their purpose was to ask Riel to return 


(— to the North West and lead his fellow Metis in the struggle for 


/ Metis rights. There is no doubt that both the English and 
French Metis in Saskatchewan felt that they were being un- 
fairly treated by the Canadian Government. 

Riel asked the delegates to allow him a day to think about 
their request. He left his teaching job and the following day 
set off in the company of the four man committee. They ar- 
rived in Saskatchewan country on July 1, 1884. 


2. Riel Returns to the Territories 


Immediately after his return, Riel adopted moderate mea- 
sures, addressed meetings, and urged constitutional means 
to set up and forward the grievances and complaints of the 
Metis people. 

In September, under his suggestion, the Metis adopted a 
, “Bill of Rights’’ and forwarded them to Ottawa. The list con- 
tained only seven clauses. 

il. The Sub-division into Provinces of the North West 
Territories. 

2. The Half-Breeds to receive the same grants and other 
advantages as the Manitoba Half-Breeds. 

Sh, Patents to be issued at once to the colonists in posses- 
sion. 

4. The sale of half a million acres of Dominion lands, the 
proceeds to be applied to the establishment, in the 
Half-Breed settlement, of schools, hospitals, and such 
like institutions, and to the equipment of the poorer 
Half-Breeds with seed, grain and implements. 

5. The reservation of a hundred townships of swamp land 
for distribution among the children of Half-Breeds dur- 
ing 120 years. 

6. Agrant of at least $1,000 for the maintenance of an in- 
stitution to be conducted by the nuns in each Half 
Breed settlement. 

7; Better provisions for the support of the Indians.”’ 2 

The claims submitted by the Metis people brought no 

immediate response. The settlers of Saskatchewan knew 

they were being ignored and that was the biggest mistake of 
the Canadian Government. 

Almost a year after his return to Saskatchewan, Riel and 
his supporters Continued to send petitions to Ottawa at dif- 
ferent times. The following ‘Petition of Rights of 1884” was 
just one of them that the Metis forwarded to the Governor 
General of Canada in Ottawa. 


“To His Excellency the Governor General of Canada, in 
Council. 

We, the undersigned, your humble petitioners, would re- 
spectfully submit to Your Excellency in Council, the follow- 
ing as Our grievances: 


1. that the Indians are so reduced that the settlers in 
many localities are compelled to furnish them with food, 
partly to prevent them from dying at their door, partly to pre- 
serve the peace of the Territory: 

2. that the Half-breeds of the Territory have not received 
240 acres of land, each, as did the Manitoba Half-breeds; 

3. that the Half-breeds who are in possession of tracts of 
land have not received patents therefore; 

4. that the old settlers of the N.W.T. have not received 
the same treatment as the old settlers of Manitoba; 

5. that the claims of settlers on odd numbers, prior to 
survey, and on reserves, prior to the proclamation of such re- 
serves, are not recognized; 

6. that settlers on cancelled claims are limited to eighty 
acres Homestead and eighty acres of pre-exemption; 

7. that settlers are charged more than one dollar per acre 
for their pre-emptions; 

8. that settlers are charged dues on timber, rails and fire- 
wood required for home use; 

9. that customs duties are levied on the necessaries of life; 

10. that settlers are not allowed to perform the required 
amount of breaking and cropping on their pre-emption, in lieu 
of their Homestead, when, as frequently happens in the 
vicinity of wooded streams, it is convenient to have farm 
buildings and grain fields on separate quarter sections; 

11. that purchasers of claims from bona fide settlers who 
have not completed the required time of actual residence, do 
not get credit for the term of actual residence by sellers; 


Petition of Rights. 1884 


12. that contracts for public works and supplies are not let 
in such a manner as to confer upon North West producers as 
large a benefit as they might derive therefrom, consistent 
with efficiency; 

13. that public buildings are often erected on sites little 
conducive to the economical transactions of public business; 

14. that no effective measures have yet been taken to put 
the people of the North West in direct communication with 
the European Markets, via Hudson’s Bay; 

15. that settlers are exposed to coercion at elections, 
owing to the fact that votes are not taken by ballot; 

16. that while your petitioners wish to give the eastern 
government every credit for the excellent liquor regulations 
which obtain in the N.W.T. yet they must express their 
anxiety, lest those beneficial restrictions should be loosed 
more especially as the country is sparesly settled and the 
Indians numerous and dissatisfied; 


17(g) that although, by the last clause of the “Manitoba 
act’’ Rupert’s Land and the North West Territories were to 
have been under temporary government until the 1st of Jan- 
uary 71 and until the end of the session then next succeeding, 
those Territories are nevertheless, today, under a govern- 
ment, which has remained temporary for fifteen years and 
which, by the nature of its constitution is destined to remain 
temporary for an indefinite period; 

(h) that the N.W.T. although having a population of 60,000 
are not yet granted responsible government, as was Manito- 
ba, when she had less than 12,000 of a population; 


(i) that the N.W.T. and its Premier Province (The District of 
Saskatchewan) are not yet represented in the Cabinet, as are 
the Eastern Provinces; 

(j) that the North West is not allowed the administration of its 
resources (sic) as are the eastern Provinces and British 
Columbia. 


In submitting this as a fundamental grievance, your peti- 
tioners would disclaim any intention of defrauding the Federal 
Government of the Monies which they may have contributed 
to the improvement of the N.W. 

In Conclusion, your petitioners would respectfully state 
that they are treated neither according to their privileges as 
British subjects nor according to the rights of people and that 
consequently as long as they are retained in those circum- 
stances, they can be neither prosperous nor happy. 

Your humble petitioners are of opinion that the shortest 
and most effectual methods of remedying these grievances 
would be to grant the N.W.T. responsible government with 
control of its own resources and just representation in the 
Federal Parliament and Cabinet. 

Wherefore your petitioners humbly pray that your excel- 
lency in council would be pleased to cause the introduction, 
at the coming session of Parliament, for a measure providing 
for the complete organization of the District of Saskatche- 
wan as a province, and that they be allowed as in /70, to 
send Delegates to Ottawa with their Bill of rights; whereby an 
understanding may be arrived at as to their entry into con- 
federation, with the constitution of a free province. And your 
humble Petitioners will not cease to pray.” ° 

The Native settlers concluded that their grievances would 
remain unheeded by Macdonald and his Ottawa authorities. 
Riel was not only concerned with his fellow countrymen but 
gave support and sympathy to the Non-Native settlers in that 
district. As well they did not want to resort to any form of 
violence but to settle the demands for the protection of the 
people living in that area. 

The Metis strongly believed that the land was theirs by 
right, as the descendents of the Indians. This principle was 
accepted in Manitoba in 1870. Now it was being refused. The 
Metis did not like the idea of filing for land that was rightfully 
theirs. 
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3. Riel Reacts 


; On March 19th with no response to the petitions from 

Ottawa, Riel moved to proclaim a Provisional Government. 
Riel had used a similar tactic in 1870 and he believed it would 
succeed again. 

Many believe that the forming of a Provisional Govern- 
ment embarked a collision course whereby Riel changed from 
a political advisor to an advocate of the use of force. The 
non-native supporters drew back from any form of rebellion 
and the Catholic church also opposed the strategy of 
violence. 

The Indians on the other hand, waited, undecided 
whether or not to trust their fate to Riel and his supporters. 

Governor Dewdney was fully aware that there was a poss- 
ibility of an uprising by the Metis people with Indian participa- 
tion. 

Superintendent Crozier of the Mounted Police heard that 
the Metis and the Indians of Qu’Appelle Valley and the Black- 
foot were meeting at Duck Lake. On March 18, Dewdney 
sent Commissioner Irvine with ninety officers and men north 
to Prince Albert to increase the available police force at 
Carlton, Battleford and Prince Albert in case violence 
erupted. 

Also on March 18, the Canadian Government asked A.E. 
Forget, the French-speaking clerk of the Northwest Council 
to investigate the Half-breed land claims. Ottawa had reacted 
very slowly to the tension building up in the Northwest. Fin- 
ally on March 30, an order-in-council was passed to set up a 
commission, for the settlement of the Metis claims, but by 
then it was too late to decide the matters peacefully. 

When the Provisional Government was declared in 
/ Batoche by Riel it was construed by the Canadian Govern- 
_ ment as a revolt. Riel followed it up with a letter to Crozier 
and the Mounted Police demanding the surrender of the forts 
to the Metis or be prepared for an attack. A detachment of 
police marched to Duck Lake to prevent the Metis from cap- 
turing the ammunition and provisions in the stores. However 
they were turned back by a group of armed Metis. 

About a mile and a half from Mitchell’s store the two 
groups met. Dumont and some of his men, including an 
Indian, marched forward to meet the Mounties. 


PBs: 


Above: Superintendent Crozier, N.W.M.P., Glenbow Historical Society. 
Facing Page 

Upper Left: Government troops ina C.P.R. coach, Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Lower Left: Commissioner Irvine, Public Archives of Canada. 


Right: Gabriel Dumont, R.C.M.P. Museum. 


4. The Skirmish at Duck Lake 


An unfortunate incident occurred before the two leaders 
could discuss the matter. A shot was fired and a battle 
started between the Metis and Crozier’s detachment. The 
police set up a barricade, but they were outflanked by the 
Metis and the Indians. After the skirmish, Crozier had lost ten 
men and thirteen wounded. Riel held back his forces declar- 
ing there was enough bloodshed and this prevented further 
casualties to Crozier’s force. Riel’s army had lost five of his 
men and the Metis military leader, Gabriel Dumont, was 
wounded. 

The skirmish at Duck Lake was a turning point for the 
Metis. The Mounties had faced their first defeat and the news 
of the Metis victory was spreading rapidly. 

Immediately after recovering from the skirmish at Duck 
Lake, Riel began to extend his operations and made plans to 
take further steps. He sent messengers to different Indian 
tribes to ask for their support. 

In one document Riel wrote “Tell our relatives, the 
Indians, to be ready to come and help us if needed”, and in 
another he says, “Dear relatives and friends — we advise 
you to pay attention. Be ready for anything. Take the Indians 
with you. Gather them from every side. Take all the ammuni- 
tion you can, whatsoever storehouses it may be in. Murmer, 
growl and threaten. Stir up the Indians. Render the police of 
Fort Pitt and Battleford powerless, but do not harm any- 
one.” 

Louis Riel may have used different kinds of tactics to pro- 
tect the people he represented because they were struggling 
for their rights and recognition. However the battles that 
were forthcoming failed to bring immediate settlement to the 
Metis people. 

In the month of April 1885, Riel spent a great deal of his 
time meditating. Many of his thoughts were confided to 
paper. In one of his journals Riel described his visions and his 
communion with God. 

Louis Riel strongly believed that his mission was to lead 
his people to a new and better world. he never carried a gun, 
only a crucifix. On the other hand, Gabriel Dumont wanted 
no part of Riel’s religious visions. He was not a man to listen 
and understand Riel’s abstract ideas. He was a man of action. 
His scouts had reported to him that the Canadian troops were 


moving north from Fort Qu’Appelle. 

Dumont was anxious to take the field and direct a guerilla 
war. Riel did not agree to such tactics. Finally, however, 
Dumont could no longer be restrained from action. 

The Dominion Government's failure to respond to the 
problems submitted by the Metis people resulted in the 
Northwest Distrubances of 1885. The conflict at Duck Lake 
eventually led to the battles of Fish Creek April 24, and the 
final encounter at Batoche, on May 9 to 12, 1885. The Metis 
were defeated by the Canadian troops at Batoche after they 
ran out of ammunition. The Battle of Batoche was over but 
there were other matters to be settled yet. Riel had taken his 
family to Moise Oulette’s house on the west side of the Sask- 
atchewan river and returned to hide in the woods. Dumont 
tried to locate Riel. When he heard the rumour that Riel had 
surrendered to the soldiers, he and Michael Dumas decided 
to escape to the United States. After crossing the border into 
Montana they were briefly arrested at Fort Assiniboine but 
were released immediately and they continued their journey 
to Fort Benton. 


5. Riel Surrenders 


Meanwhile, Riel had not surrendered to the troops as re- 
ported to Dumont. On May 13th Middleton had written to 
Riel requesting his surrender along with his Council. He of- 
fered to give them protection until such time as the Canadian 
Government decided what to do with them. Riel did not re- 
spond to the request until the 15th of May. He had no in- 
tentions of escaping or fleeing to die in exile. Riel would give 
himself up and present his cause before the people of 
Canada. 

On May 15, he gave himself up to the three Mounted 
Police scouts, who in turn, handed him over to Middleton’s 
headquarters. Riel was kept in a tent next to the General 
Middleton. He was placed in the hands of Captain George 
Young, the son of the Methodist clergyman who fifteen years 
ago had pleaded to Riel for the life of Thomas Scott. 

Finally on May 17, Riel and Young boarded the Northcote 
and headed for the capital of the Territories, Regina. After six 
days of travelling, Riel entered the Northwest Mounted Police 
barracks in Regina. The hopes and aspirations of the new 
nation Came to an end when their leader was led behind 
closed doors. 

While in jail in Regina, he wrote letters to his family and his 
friends. In one of his letters he explained that he was not cap- 
tured but had willingly surrendered to Middleton’s request. 
He had been invited to go to Saskatchewan and stand trial on 
behalf of the people of the Northwest. He had no intentions 
of inciting the Metis to attack but to defend themselves if 
they were attacked. 

Louis Riel was in jail for eight weeks waiting to be tried. In 
the meantime the Northwest Disturbances were coming to 
an end. Poundmaker surrendered on May 14 and Big Bear 
gave himself up to a Mounted Police sergeant at Fort Carlton 
on July 2nd. 

Four days after Big Bear's surrender on July 6, formal 
charges were laid against Louis Riel and the trial date was set 
for July 20 at Regina. On July 20, at eleven o'clock the trial 
opened with Hugh Richardson as the presiding magistrate. 
Beside the magistrate was Henry LeJeune, Justice of the 
Peace. 


Louis Riel as a prisoner, Public Archives of Canada. 


6. Riel’s Trial 


When the session started, Judge Richardson called for 


ably and in self-defence, while the Government, my ac- 
cuser, being irresponsible, and consequently insane, 
cannot but have acted wrong... . 


solation of God, of all that we know is dear in Paradise, 
be your lot forever. 


May you be blessed from generation to generation 


Footnotes: 
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gainst our said Lady the Queen. . . together with di- 


you can conscientiously acquit me, as | hope through 


according to his counsel and his recommendations. 


vers other false traitors . . . most wickedly, maliciously the help of God you will. You will console those who But the Lord is helping me to maintain a peaceful Biblioaraph 
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orously attempt and endeavour by force and arms to 
subvert and destroy the constitution and government 
of this realm as by law established...” 5 


Riel was an American citizen but this was not stated in the 


charge laid against him. He was charged with high treason. 


Witness after witness was called upon to testify on behalf 


of the Crown. The defense began its case by turning to the 
insanity issue, putting witness after witness on the stand to 
answer on behalf of Riel’s insanity pleas. 


However, Riel had his opportunity to put his case, the 


Metis case, not only to the six new jury but before the whole 


to my family, in justice to my friends, in justice to the 
North-West, will be rendered a hundred times to you in 
this world, and to use a sacred expression, life everlast- 
ing in the other.’” © 


Fifteen minutes after two on July 31, the jury retired. They 
returned almost an hour later with the verdict. The jury found 
him guilty of treason. Originally sentenced to be hanged on 
September 15th 1885, Riel was granted a reprive to October 
16. Appeals made to save Riel’s life were turned down. 

Sometime after midnight on November 15, 1885 he wrote 
this last letter to his mother. 


| am doing everything | can think of to be ready for 
any eventuality, keeping myself in an even calm, ac- 
cording to the pious exhorations of the venerable Bi- 
shop Ignace Bourget. 

Yesterday and today | have prayed God to strenthen 
you and grant you all his gentle comfort so that your 
heart may not be troubled by pain and anxiety. 

| embrace you all with the greatest affection. 

You, dear mother, | embrace you as a son whose 
soul is full of filial devotion. 

You, my dear wife, | embrace you as a Christian 
husband in the Catholic spirit of conjugal union. 


er, Rose and company, Volume III 1895 
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of Canada. 


“My insanity, your Honours, gentlemen of the jury, is 
that | wish to leave Rome aside, inasmuch as it is the 
cause of division between Catholics and Protestants ... 
lf | have any influence in the new world it is to help in 
that way and even if it takes 200 years to become prac- 
tical, then after my death that will bring out practical re- 
sults, and then my children’s children will shake hands 
with the Protestants of the new world in a friendly man- 
ner. | do not wish these evils which exist in Europe to 
be continued, as much as | can influence it, among the 
half-breeds. 


lf you take the pleas of the defence that | am not re- 
sponsible for my acts, acquit me completely, since | 
have been quarreling with an insane and irresponsible 
Government. If you pronounce in favour of the crown 
which contends that | am responsible, acquit me all the 
same. You are perfectly justified in declaring that hav- 
ing my reason and sound mind, | have acted reason- 


My dear Mother: 

| received your letter with your holy blessing. Yester- 
day morning Father Andre put it on the altar, and said 
Mass for me in honour of Mary Immaculate, thus plac- 
ing me, so to speak, in the shadow of her blessing. This 
morning the good father took your letter and placed it 
on my head at the moment in the Mass, when as cele- 
brant, he gave the benediction and, uniting his bless- 
ings with yours, he thus transmitted to me the bless- 
ings of the Mass, with the many favours, spiritual and 
temporal, that you implored in my favour, in favour of 
my dear wife, my children, my beloved brothers and 
sisters, and my brothers- and sisters-in-law, my ne- 
phews and my nieces, all of whom are dear to me. 

Dear mother, may the prayers of your eldest son, 
may my wishes and my prayers as a servant of God, 
mount to the throne of our Lord Jesus Christ, to the 
throne of Mary ever Virgin, and of St. Joseph, my dear 
and great protector; and may the mercy, the great con- 


My dear little children, | embrace you as a Christian 
father, blessing you to the full extent of divine mercy 
both for the present and for the future. 

You my dear brothers and sisters, brothers- and sis- 
ters-in-law, nephew, cousins and friends, | embrace 
you all with all the cordiality of which my heart is cap- 
able. 

Please be joyful, 


Dear Mother, 
| am your affectionate, submissive and obedient son 
Louis David Riel ”’ 7 


As a result of the Northwest distrubances, Riel died on a 
scaffold in Regina, November 16, 1885. 

Riel fought for the rights of the Metis people in Manitoba. 
He came back from exile to Saskatchewan to fight once 
again, for the rights of the Metis of the Northwest. Riel was 
looked upon as a rebel and a traitor but in the eyes of the 
Metis he was and still is a hero. 


MacMillan of Canada, Toronto, 1968 
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